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The Right Shoe on the Right Foot 





In a clean-cut and straightforward decision, rendered on August 2, 
1950, the National Airlines Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment, with 
Arbiter Saul Wallen acting as the neutral member, reinstated Captain 

. P. McDonald, National Airlines, to his position with the company. 
The System Board’s determination follows: 

1. The discharge of Captain E. P. McDonald, Jr., was not 
for just cause. 

2. He shall be reinstated without loss of seniority and with 
pay for time lost in accordance with the terms of Section 28 C 3 
of the Employment Agreement between National Airlines, Inc., 
oat Se Air Line Pilots Association, International, dated June 

3. His personnel record shall be cleared in accordance with 
the terms of Section 28 C 4 of that Agreement. 

4. — McDonald shall be given adequate training before 
being ‘checked out’’ to return to active flying status. The 
“‘check out’’ shall be given by an unbiased check pilot. 

McDonald was discharged on December 21, 1949, after making two 
approaches and a landing at Newark Airport. McDonald’s copilot on 
this trip was R. J. Hettenbaugh, president of the union which repre- 
sented the strikebreakers during the National strike—February 3, 
1948, to November 24, 1948—and the same union that attempted to 
wrestle the representation rights from ALPA on National and eventu- 
ally of all air line pilots—also the subject of a long bitter hearing 
before the National Mediation Board, August 30 to September 9, 1949. 
Observer on the flight was L. W. Dymond, strikebreaker pilot, now 
Assistant to the Vice President of Operations, National Airlines. The 
company alleged that McDonald’s flying technique and judgment were 
below air line standards, etc., etc. and at great length. McDonald 
subsequently grieved his discharge and the case became deadlocked 
in the National Airlines Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment on 
March 13, 1950. The National strike settlement agreement, signed on 
November 24, 1948, previded for the breaking of deadlocks by the ap- 
pointment of a neutral referee to prevent a repetition of the O'Neal 
case fiasco wherein the company refused for several years to agree to 
the appointment of a neutral referee. 

Under the provision of this deadlock breaking procedure, on April 
18, 1950, the National Mediation Board advised Mr. J. D. Roper, Chair- 
man of National Airlines Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment and 
Mr. J. M. Rosenthal, Vice President in charge of Industrial Relations, 
National Airlines, that it had nominated Mr. Saul Wallen of Boston 
as a neutral referee to sit with the System Board of Adjustment to 
make a decision in the grievance case of E. P. McDonald, Jr., vs. 
National Airlines. 

Hearings were held May 22-31, 1950, in Miami Beach, Florida. 
Association members of the National System Board were Chairman J. 
D. Rover and R. J. Rohan. Company members were J. M. Rosenthal, 
Vice President in charge of Industrial Relations and M. C. Wedge. 
National Airlines was represented by William I. Denning, Esq. The 
Association was represented by F. Harold Bennett, ALPA attorney, 
and Clarence N. yen, Executive Vice President. The following wit- 
nesses appeared for the Association: J. E. Wood, First Vice President 
of ALPA; C. F. Eck, Headquarters’ Engineering & Air Safety Depart- 
ment; E. P. McDonald, Jr., P. B. Wachtel, C. R. Hoenes, Dale South- 
ard, C. T. Bowes, Jr., E. R. Hodgson, W. B. Archer, E. P. Dymond— 
= Ad Council No. 73, Miami; and C. H. Ruby, Council No. 8, Jackson- 
ville. 


During the 10 days of hearings, 1,522 pages of testimony were 
taken. The Association filed 51 exhibits and introduced 11 witnesses. 
National Airlines introduced 33 exhibits and 6 witnesses. Subse- 
quentiy, briefs were filed with the neutral referee by both parties 
on June 19, 1950. 


The Association contended that there was no basis for the six 
charges which the company had filed against E. P. McDonald, Jr., 
and that his discharge was a discriminatory act on the part of the 
company arising from the company’s antagonism toward Captain 
McDonald as the result of his Association activities and his partici- 
pation in the National strike. The company, among other things, 
attempted to establish an unalterable right to discharge any pilot 
who, in their individual judgment, they might term as not meeting 
their standards; in other words, they attempted to utilize the infamous 
and ill-advised Broadwin decision in the Maston G "Neal case to 
make the McDonald discharge hold water. The Association contended 
that this was merely a new and subtle approach of National Airlines 
to eliminate thefr regular pilots and replace them with the strike- 
breakers. and that if National Airlines were successful in that ap- 
proach, it would not be long before all of the regular pilots were 
displaced. The company failed to convince the neutral referee that 
their contention was correct. 


The company made six charges against McDonald. Referee Wallen 
in his decision found all of the company’s six charges without founda- 
tion. In his decision, Referee Wallen struck with devastating effect 
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at the very heart of the Broadwin decision that had its grass roots 
in years long past, and was completely void of anything capable of 
pre eer on prevalent inequity into something savoring of equity 
and justice. 


Under a section entitled, ‘‘Problems in Dealing with the Discharge 
of Commercial Air Line Pilots,’’ Wallen stated: 


“The ordinary collective bargaining agreement usually circum- 
scribes the employer’s common law right to discharge by requiring 
that it be only for just cause. In the usual discharge case under such 
agreements, management, which initiates the discharge, carries the 
burden of proving that cause for the action exists. As for quantum 
of proof, cause must be established by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence. If the evidence leaves the existence of cause in doubt, the 
burden has not been sustained.”’ 


Wallen went on to state: ‘‘The Carrier in this case asserts that 
because it is charged by law with a positive duty to perform its serv- 
ices with the highest degree of safety in the public interest, its action 
on the discharge of pilot personnel should not be reviewable in the 
usual sense but only with respect to whether it was discriminatory, 
arbitrary, malicious or capricious. One is constrained to agree that 
because of the nature of the industry and of air line management's 
safety responsibility a lesser degree of proof of a pilot’s lack of 
qualifications is in order than is true in other fields of employment. 
But if management is to have the benefit of this lesser stanaard in 
the interests of carrying out its responsibility for the safety of the 
public, its actions must be free of all taint of arbitrariness, capri- 
ciousness, favoritism or discrimination, and the evidence must be con- 
vincing that the pilots and not extraneous factors were responsible for 
the acts on which the charge of incompetency was based. Only then 
would there be some justification for resolving doubts as to pilot 
competency in favor of management, and against the pilot; for if 
errors are made under such circumstances they would be in the inter- 
ests of safety.’”’ 

Wallen continued: ‘‘But where there is evidence that the action 
of discharge is tainted with motives other than a concern for safety 
or that the acts of the pilot on which the incompetency charge is 
based were the result of other causes, the degree of proof required 
to establish a pilot’s lack of qualifications increases. More than rea- 
sonable grounds for the Carrier’s action must be shown. A lack of 
ability must be demonstrated by a fair weight of the evidence. Other- 
wise, errors might be committed not in the interests of safety, which 
is proper given the nature of the industry, but in support of a malevo- 
lent intent or an erroneous conclusion. This rule is necessary to pre- 
vent a Carrier from using its obligation in the matter of safety as a 
shield for attacks on the job security of pilots, and at the same time 
to prevent pilots and their organizations from using the charge of 
discrimination to cloak a lack of flying technique and judgment.”’ 


Wallen faced squarely the question: ‘‘What Is an Unsafe Pilot?”’ 
He stated: ‘‘Certainly not one who at one time or another fails to 
observe some aspect of the voluminous regulations governing his craft. 
On that basis practically all pilots could be deemed unsafe in the 
same way that practically all motorists are guilty at one time or 
another of traffic code transgressions. An unsafe pilot is either one 
whose record over a period of time shows a progressive failure or 
inability to maintain his mastery of flying techniques or exercise 
sound judgment; or who at a given time commits acts that violate 
such important basic tenets of aviation safety as to clearly dem- 
onstrate that he lacks the judgment to continue to be a pilot. The 
evidence does not justify a conclusion that McDonald belongs in either 
of these categories.”’ 


The Wallen decision in the McDonald case is a tremendous vic- 
tory for all air line pilots. It effectively negates the ill-advised 
Broadwin decision which was rendered in the Maston G. O’Neal case, 
and which many carriers seized upon as a blank check for the dis- 
charge of air line pilots. It curbs the efforts of National Airlines to 
discriminate against their regular pilots. One major air line, that 
should by all measures of common sense know better, even used the 
Broadwin decision to intimidate its pilots and actually held meetings 
for that purpose. The Broadwin decision rolled off company printing 
presses by the thousands and the industry was flooded with copies. 
t is not surprising that copies of the McDonald decision are con- 
spicuous only by their absence. The McDonald decision defines the 
fact that the burden of proof in cases of discipline and discharge of 
pilots rests with the carrier, and that the carrier, in such cases, must 
—— by a fair preponderance of evidence that such cause 
exists. 

The Wallen decision is forward looking and based upon today’s 
concepts of employer-employee relations and the security of the em- 
— in his job. It is in sharp contrast to the Broadwin decision 
which was based upon tenets long antiquated and outmoded which 
were in vogue 50 to 100 years and more ago. 


—DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
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The Cover Pictures 

(TOP) The Pan American Airways Clipper 
Flying Eagle and the SS Queen Elizabeth ex- 
change salutes in New York harbor as they 
head eastward for the British Isles. It is a 
striking picture. The Clipper Flying Eagle 
is one of the fastest and most massive air 
liners in service on our world air lines. The 
Queen Elizabeth is the largest and fastest 
ocean liner. The air liner reached London 
16 hours after this photograph was made. 
The normal west to east time on the Queen 
Elizabeth is 4% to 5 days. The air liner has 
far more speed and less luxury, while the 
ecean liner is far slower but with more 
luxury. It is all a matter of choice. The 
normal one way passage on a Pan American 
World Airways Clipper from New York to 
London is $350.00. The normal one way fare 
from New York to London on the Queen 
Elizabeth for first class passage begins at 
$365.00. 

In turning back several pages to yesterday’s 
part of the book on air transport development, 
it is found that Charles Lindbergh flew the 
ocean the first time on May 20, 1927, non- 
stop, from Roosevelt Field, New York to 
Paris in 33 hours, 39 minutes. That is yes- 
terday. Today, it is but a short 16 hour 
flight. Tomorrow, at 500 miles an hour, the 
Pan American World Airways Clippers will 
make the trip in 8 hours. 

(BOTTOM) This is another kind of avia- 
tion—the price that a peaceful people must 
pay to be able to go to bed at night with 
any sense of security. Now that communism 
has been unmasked as the most vicious form 
of mad dog aggression that has yet arisen to 
plague a tired old world, that price will have 
to be paid for a long, long time—a price that 
all the free people in the world will gladly 
pay and from now on, if that is what is 
necessary to keep communism behind the so- 
called Iron Curtain, a convenient veil behind 
which to hide ignorance, lies, and arrogance, 
and 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 people living in 
slave labor. 

Pictured here are three B-36 bombers flying 
in formation over Fort Worth, Texas, on 
August 8, as the Air Force shows its newest 
and largest operational bomber. The occa- 
sion was an inspection by General George C. 
Kenney and other officers of the Strategic 
Air Command of the Carswell Air Base in 
Fort Worth, Texas, and the Consolidated 
Vultee production line where the bombers 
are assembled. As a guarantee of world peace, 
these aircraft can carry 2 large load of atomic 
bombs an awfully long way, discharge them, 
and return to their base of operation. 





A COMMON GOAL 


Headquarters recently received a 
copy of a letter that an ALPA member 
had sent to members of his AA council. 
This letter contained so much truth, 
good common sense, and the spirit that 
has brought ALPA to its present high 
stature that we feel it appropriate to 
quote a portion therefrom: 

“To me one of the most important 
things for all of us is that we work to- 
gether—be congenial—be considerate 
of the other—life is entirely too short to 
spend over time bearing personal ani- 
mosity. This is one occupation where I 
think congeniality should exist. 

“We are all individuals and entitled 
to our individual opinions—let’s respect 
the other fellow’s opinion even though 
it doesn’t agree with our own. 

“I have had several Co-pilots make 
the statement to me that they had 
rather fly Co-pilot at than any 
base on the system—lI heartily concur 
—Let's all pull together—for we have a 
common goal—A BETTER WORKING 
AGREEMENT FOR ALL THE PILOTS.” 
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"| AM VERY PROUD OF MY CREW" 





Shown here are the three crew members of the American Airlines DC-6 after the plane 
had made a forced landing at Denver because of one of its propellers disintegrating in mid-air. 
It was the skill and cool-headed performance of this cockpit crew under circumstances of 
extreme emergency that saved the lives of all on board. Recently President Patterson of 
United Air Lines said: ‘‘Pilots are extremely important peouee in any air line. They are men 
of unusual abilities and character. In my own personal thinking I place them in the same 
professional category as I do a medical man. Both assume responsibility for human life. Pilots 
also assume responsibility for valuable equipment, and there is not a single automatic device 
on an airplane that will pick - where the human mind fails to use proper judgment. I know 
of cases in the past where, if possible, we would have been willing to pay a pilot half a 
million dollars, if he could have done something over again, and I assure you that we would 
have saved the stockholders money many times if it were possible to have done this. In my 
opinion, pilots’ pay is justified. If we could not attract men of the caliber we try to retain 
in the piloting profession, it could result in severe losses to stockholders.’”’ This is one of 
such incidents. The Captain, Bob Baker, described the incident as follows: ‘‘The explosive 
decompression of DC-6 N9$0705 took place at 0237 August 22, 1950, at 21,000 feet and 300 mph, 
100 miles west of Denver, Colorado. First Officer Robert Reinicke (LAX) was flying the ship 
at the moment, and he had time to reach for the throttles and start power reduction prior 
to the explosion, which occurred with about five seconds warning. His action and that of 
Flight Engineer Dan Niemiec, in the ensuing twenty minutes, contributed greatly to our 
safe arrival at Stapleton Field, Denver. No pilot is any better than his crew in an emergency 
of this type, and am very proud of the performance of my crew in this incident. The ship 
flew well, considering its condition, and a no-flap landing at 130 mph was completed without 
further trouble.” (1. to r.) Pilot Bob Baker and Copilot Bob Reinicke, Council No. 31, AA-Los 
Angeles; and Stewardess Margie Peterson of Genesee, Illinois. 

Seven passengers were injured 


IT HAPPENED AT 21,000 FEET and one died from a heart at- 


tack when a propeller on this American Airlines plane went to pieces in the air and 
ripped through the upper part of the fuselage. The accident happened on August 22, 
1950, 21,000 feet over the Rocky Mountains as the DC-6 was enroute from Los An- 
geles to New York. The plane carried 52 passengers and five crew members. Despite 
the injured and the one dead, this accident will go down in the annals of air line 
transportation as one of the luckiest of all structural failures. Had the propeller 
plowed through the lower part of the fuselage instead of the upper, it is a foregone 
conclusion that 57 people would have been killed for the reason that in the lower 
part of the fuselage are located the control cables and other vital parts of the airplane. 
Some wag referred to the damaged plane as the convertible air liner that landed at 
Denver—the airplane without a top. 
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NORTHEAST AND DELTA 
MERGER POSSIBILITY 


An agreement to merge Delta Air 
Lines and Northeast Airlines was made 
by the presidents of the two compa- 
nies on September 28. A formal appli- 
cation is to be filed shortly seeking 
CAB approval of the proposed merger. 

It is alleged that the merger, if ap- 
proved by the CAB, would help both 
companies to achieve more equally 
balanced traffic loads throughout the 
year, since Northeast has its big sea- 
son in the summer while Delta has its 
heaviest traffic in the winter. 

The agreement sets forth that in- 
dividual employees of the two compa- 
nies would preserve their seniority and 
that the increased business expected 
as a result of the merger would make 
it possible to absorb all personnel to 
good advantage. 

Headquarters is taking immediate 
steps to protect the interests of the two 
pilot groups. 











Noise Pattern Victory 
For Air Line Pilots 


The noise pattern fiasco that has been 
in progress in the Newark-New York 
areas was brought to an abrupt but suc- 
cessful end principally through the ef- 
forts of ALPA, when on August 15, a 
CAA notam was issued reinstating the 
traffic patterns that had been in effect 
at LaGuardia, Idlewild, and Newark 
prior to the noise pattern campaign. The 
CAA notam is quoted verbatim here- 
after: 

“Effective 0001 EST August 15, 1950, 
operators of aircraft taking off or land- 
ing at LaGuardia Airport, New York, 
New York International Idlewild Airport, 
New York, or Newark Airport, New 
Jersey, shall adhere to the following 
traffic patterns and altitudes made a part 
thereof unless otherwise authorized or 
directed by ATC. 

“(a) All aircraft shall be operated to 


Belgian Line Pilots Fly Air Lift 


ee 
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The Belgian Government said this DC-4 was the first to be assigned to the Pacific 
air lift. It is not known how many more Belgian planes will be assigned. The plane 
was accompanied by a double crew. They are shown lined up for picture taking pur- 
poses during their welcome upon arrival August 6, at New York’s International Airport. 





follow a standard lefthand rectangular 
traffic pattern which for each runway is 
contained within a 5-mile radius of the 
center of the airport. 

“(b) Landing aircraft shall be oper- 
ated so as to join the traffic pattern at 
or above an altitude of 1,200 feet, mean 
sea level, weather permitting.” 

This was another long, hard fought 
case which like so many others in the 
post war years wended its way in and 
out of civil courts of every description. 

Many pilots are familiar with the Cap- 
tain Neuhauser case which went through 
the courts in New York and was won by 
ALPA in the Court of Special Sessions 
before a panel of judges; namely, Jus- 
tices I. B. Cooper, J. V. Loscalzo, and 
T. F. Doyle. The first action in this case 
took place on September 21, 1949, in 





LARGEST GROUP FLIES ATLANTIC 


The largest group of pas- 
sengers ever to cross the 


Atlantic in a scheduled air liner—a party of 85 U. S. Army officers, enlisted men, and 
their dependents—waves good-bye before boarding a double-decked Pan American 
World Airways Clipper plane at Idlewild Airport on August 9 bound for Europe. They 
are all assigned to duty near Frankfurt, in the U. S. zone of Germany. The passenger 
list included 45 adults and 31 children. The trip was made without incident. 
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Magistrate’s Court of New York City. 
The latter victorious action before Jus- 
tices Cooper, Loscalzo, and Doyle took 
place on March 9, 1950. 

A tenacious effort on the part of 
Headquarters and the cooperative assist- 
ance of many pilots in the New York 
area brought to a successful conclusion 
this noise pattern fiasco which was gnaw- 
ing away at our air safety structure and 
at times actually threatened seriously the 
best interest of not only the entire air 
line industry but the clean-cut effective- 
ness of the CAA and air line and civil 
flying regulatory agencies in Washington. 
Certain mistakes were made at the be- 
ginning of this long drawn-out battle 
about airplane noise by certain CAA offi- 
cials in high places, but their perform- 
ance in the fighting of the correcting 
battle, shoulder to shoulder with ALPA 
Headquarters and the air line pilots, de- 
serves only the highest commendation 
and appreciation of all air line pilots. 

FINALLY, THE “AIR LINE PILOT” 
OBSERVES THAT AS LONG AS AIR- 
PLANES FLY THERE WILL BE 
NOISE, BUT LET’S ALL COOPERATE 
FULLY TO KEEP THE SAID NOISE 
AT A MINIMUM. 


REP. BULWINKLE FLIES WEST 

On August 31, after a lingering ill- 
ness, death claimed one of ALPA’s 
staunchest friends—Congressman A. F. 
Bulwinkle, veteran Democratic member 
of the House of Representatives from 
North Carolina, who served long and 
well on the House Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee. Long a friend of 
the pilots, Rep. Bulwinkle’s efforts in be- 
half of the development of civil aviation 
were outstanding. He contributed im- 
measurably to the passage of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, and fought, 
without fear or favor, against the aboli- 
tion of the independent Air Safety Board 
in 1940. The air line pilots deeply feel 
the loss of their friend in Washington— 
a loss that civil aviation will not easily 
overcome. 
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Favorable Award 


In Rt. 68 Case 


The long drawn-out Route 68 Case 
was brought another step closer to a 
successful conclusion when the CAB on 
July 7 issued its findings and decision 
in the case. The CAB order took into 
consideration the monetary losses which 
accrued to the Western Air Lines pilots 
when the Company sold its Route 68 to 
United Air Lines. On the long and well 
precedented position of ALPA, i.e., in 
bringing together of air lines or parts 
thereof, the pilots must go with the 
routes, the decision had the following 
to say: 

“The decision is not a general rejec- 
tion of the position that an acquiring 
carrier should not be required to absorb 
employees of the acquired route. This 
question is left open for future cases. 
The Board holds only that in the circum- 
stances here presented, it would not be 
just and reasonable.” 


The order of the Board recognizes the 
impact of route sales, mergers, etc., on 


pilot personnel and in this regard the - 


decision of the Board is vital in its ap- 
plication to the air transport picture of 
today. 

An interpretive digest of the CAB’s 
decision, prepared by ALPA’s Legal and 
Conciliation Department, is quoted be- 
low: 

“THE OPINION 

“The CAB, after a lengthy discussion, 
finds: 

“1) Employees of Western were adversely 
affected by the sale of Route 68. 

“2) Because United consummated the trans- 
action in good faith and on the supposition 
that it would not be required to absorb any 
employees of Western, it would not be fair 
to require United to take Western employees; 
moreover, the Board doubts its legal 
authority to do this AT THIS LATE DATE, 
IN THIS CASE, 

“The Decision is not a general rejection of 





ALPA FCU Financial and Statistical 
Report of July 31, 1950 
BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
July, 19 

Loans ¢iehice eee akasddecens aa $168,291.45 
BE? dh ce siwiinnidacusnxesp case meee 22,305.27 
fe See ere ee ere: 126,995.32 
Federal Savings and Loan............ 30,000.00 
Furniture and Fixtures.........,....- 2,717.35 
Prepaid Expense and Misc............ 213.11 

SO) 5.5. sake cwcemsatann shan oe $350,522.50 

Liabilities 

RR ee ls ay nee eee $342,918.19 
Reserve for Bad Loans............... 1,606.85 
a ere 891.66 
REE Garcon pec cae Seton cee nceae 5,105,80 


CS ee eee) ona eae $350,522.50 
STATEMENT OF INCOME & EXPENSE 
(Year to Date 1950) 


Income 
Rains Oe BAUR. cnc iaccasancsascuh $8,858.46 
Investment Income .............eeceees 4.88 
COG SRN Sictiddan can cacnGtebevane 14.51 
TI psasssciicmtacici ates Sle, GRoaiipeina aia are $9,457.85 

Expenses 
Sa IE os sieves ain nas es eee naaew $ 440.26 
Educational Expense ...........sses00% 58.13 
Bae WNIIEIN f05o5:0 0-414 estssics oc acuhals 549.66 
ALPA Reimbursement ................. 2,700.00 
RROD 5io060<05 ckotsarskeawkheces 358.89 
PN ss a dae shacebakadaerees 245.11 
ME Sho i Sie s Maida neces eae $4,352.05 
WUE SE s:ceu Scenta dubia peru toee $5,105.80 


Statistical Information 
July, 1950 
1,503 


Number of Members................ P 
Number of Potential Members....... 8,620 
Loans Made Since Organization 

fk Bei 58 eee 737 


Loans Made Since Organization 
CNT on aks coe Ouse teh temic cada $375,456.05 
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THE NAVY'S LARGEST LANDPLANE 


The Navy’s Lockheed Constitution, the largest commercial-type landplane in the 





es 


United States, completed its first trans-Pacific flight when it landed in Hawaii on 
August 2. The plane, piloted by Lieut. Commander Louis R. Burnett, left Moffett 
Field, California and completed the flight in 10 hours and 42 minutes—another out- 
standing milestone in the trend to larger and faster air line airplanes. 





the position that an acquiring carrier should 
not be required to absorb employees of the 
acquired route. This question is left open for 
future cases. The Board holds only that in 
the circumstances HERE PRESENTED, it 
would not be just and reasonable. 

“THE DECISION 

“The original approval Order Serial No. 
E-772 dated August 25, 1947, is made subject 
to the following additional terms and condi- 
tions: 

1) Western shall, upon written request, 
submit to arbitration the following questions: 

“A. The identity of the individual Western 
employees who sustained monetary losses in 
categories specified in subparagraph (b) be- 
low as a result of the transfer by Western to 
United of Route 68 and related physical 
properties: 

“B. The amount which each of such em- 
ployees should be paid by Western to com- 
pensate them for monetary losses sustained 
in each of the following categories: 

**(i) Loss of salary attributable to furlough 


or termination of employment; 

(ii) Loss of salary attributable to reduction 
to a lower paying position; 

(iii) Moving expenses and transportation 
charges incurred as a result of being forced 
to accept a position in a different locality; 

“2) ALPA shall request arbitration of West- 
ern of the claims of ALPA members. 

“*3) Individuals adversely affected and 
their claims may be determined by agree- 
ment between Western and ALPA. 

“4) Written request for arbitration shall be 
served on Western within 30 days of the date 
of service of this Order unless the time for 
the service of such request shall be extendd 
by agreement between Western and ALPA. 

“5) The method of selecting the arbitrator 
or arbitrators and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the conduct of the arbitration shall 
be determined by agreement between Western 
and ALPA; if such agreement cannot be 
reached within 40 days of the service of re- 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 








LAST WORD 


Here’s the last word—and we do mean the absolute last word 
in luxury air travel. It is the interior view of Panagra’s luxuri- 






ous “Fiesta Lounge” which will be introduced to South American travel when the Pan 
American Grace Airways steps up its new “El Interamericano” service on August 14. 
It is one of the fastest and most luxurious from the United States to Argentina. T 

lounge is of living-room dimensions with a seating capacity of eight persons. Located 
amidships, just forward of the gourmet galley, the “Fiesta Lounge” is equipped with— 
yes, indeed—a bar with all the trimmings and furnished in the most modern decor 
with cushioned divans and seats in various pastel shades, gaily-colored drapes, reading 
lamps, soft carpeting and fine grain paneling. There is also a choice of sleeper berths 


or day-time reclining chairs. 
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WHILE CONGRESS STALLS ON AIR SAFETY BILLS- 
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In 1938 the record of crashes and fatalities 
of the air lines and civil flying generally left 
much to be desired. The 75th Congress took 
note of the situation and without fiddling or 
stalling passed the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, a part of which established forthwith 
the independent Air Safety Board. During 
the years 1938, 1939, and 1940, for a period of 
17 months and 5 days, there was not a single 
air line accident and not one air line pas- 
senger killed or injured or a single air line 
pilot fatality. 


The independent Air Safety Board was 
abolished on June 30, 1940, by flukish legis- 
lative action. Since the abolishment of the 
independent Air Safety Board on June 30, 
1940, there have been 1,309 deaths on the air 
lines, 6,679 people killed in other civil flying, 
resulting in a terrible total of 7,988 people 
who have lost their lives in air line and civil 
flying crashes since the abolition of the inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board. The situation to- 
day is that the air lines continue to quote 
purposeful statistical safety records while 
Senator Pat McCarran’s and Congressman 
Robert Crosser’s Air Safety Bills, S. 8 and 
H. R, 5561, slumber in pigeonholes in Wash- 
ington. When this legislation shows even the 
slightest signs of advancement to enactment, 
the million dollar lobby of the air lines scur- 
ries about Capitol Hill frenziedly attempting 
to move the Air Safety Board legislation back 
into a pigeonhole and clamp the lid back 
down. The American public is going to stand 


- for this type of thing only so long and the 


breaking point has been reached. Soon they 
will demand that the legislators they have 
sent to Washington rise to be counted on the 
issue of whether we are going to have a 
maximum degree of air safety or not. In the 
last four weeks, there have been three more 
air line accidents, resulting in 74 people killed 
and 7 injured. On this page is a picture his- 
tory of these latest fiascos of death on the 
airways, 

PHOTO 1 A general view of Robinson Air- 
lines’ plane that crashed and burned on Sep- 
tember 4. Sixteen people were killed and 7 
injured. Unable to continue flight with one 
engine inoperative, the plane crashed into an 
obstruction of trees close to the airport. 


PHOTOS 2, 3, 4, and 5 In these exception- 
ally clear pictures is revealed one of the most 
miraculous escapes in air line transportation 
history. Had the damage occurred to the 
lower part of the fuselage instead of to its 
upper half, the result would have been vastly 
different. The cause of the accident was a 
broken propeller blade. 


On September 16, 1950, the Air Line Pilots 
Association addressed the following letter to 
the Safety Bureau of the CAB: 


“The purpose of this letter is to respect- 
fully request that you seriously consider 
carrying on a thorough investigation of the 
propeller engineering, construction, and in- 
stallation on all air line equipment presently 
in use. 

“According to our understanding of the 
situation, the transition of air line propellers 
has been that they originally were made of 
an aluminum alloy and that many of these 
propellers were replaced by hollow-blade steel 
propellers to save weight, and then when 
these blades started to distintegrate, they 
were reinforced on the inside and now we 
have what amounts to inflexible blades with 
practically all the strain centering next to 
the hubs. 

“We have heard much about the effective- 
ness of our air safety structure during the 
past months. Here’s a good opportunity to 
find out how things stand by investigating 
the propellers on our air lines, and if they 
are found faulty, eliminate them and go back 
to the aluminum alloy blades before we have 
more terrible accidents. What was the cause 
of the accident in Europe? We know what 
happened to the American Airlines airplane 
on August 22, 1950. What would have hap- 
pened to this airplane had the blade gone 
through the bottom part of the passenger 
cabin? The answer is all too clear. The top 
question is—are we flying with dangerous 
propellers? If we are, it’s like so many half- 
broken knife blades traveling at high speed 
right next to the passenger cabins and vital 
controls. 


“Your early response will be appreciated.” 
What this Bureau will do in this situation 
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(Continued from Page 5, Col. 3) 
quest for arbitration, Western or ALPA may 
file with the Board application requesting 
the Board to prescribe the method for select- 
ing the arbitration panel and the rules in ac- 
cordance with which the arbitration shall be 
conducted; such application should be ac- 
companied by a_ detailed draft proposal for 
the method of selecting arbitration panel and 
for a procedure in accordance with which 
the arbitration shall be conducted. The Board 
will prescribe by Order the method of select- 
ing the arbitration tribunal and rules for the 
conduct of the arbitration. 

“6) Claims for monetary losses alleged to 
have been sustained shall be filed with the 
arbitration tribunal in such form and within 
such time as the tribunal shall fix. 

‘““7) Expenses for arbitration shall be paid 
in such manner as Western and ALPA shall 
mutually agree; in the event agreement can- 
not be reached, Western shall pay the ex- 
penses of any arbitrator or arbitrators de- 
signated by it; ALPA shall pay the expenses 
of any arbitrator or arbitrators designated 
by it; one-half of all other expenses including 
the expenses of a neutral arbitrator or arbi- 
trators shall be paid by Western; the re- 
maining one-half of such expenses shall be 
borne by ALPA. 

“8) Western shall, within such time as the 
arbitration tribunal shall fix, comply with 
the provision of the Arbitration Award. 

“‘9) Western shall file with the Board copy 
of any Award and of any Agreement with 
ALPA resolving any question under Para- 
graph (1) above. 

10) Within the time fixed by the Arbi- 
tration tribunal, Western shall file with the 
Board a report of compliance with any 
Award or with any agreement. 

“11) The Board retains jurisdiction for the 
purpose of modifying or clarifying any pro- 
vision of this order and for the purpose of 
imposing from time to time such other or 
further terms and conditions as to the Board 
may seem just and reasonable.”’ 


Headquarters has contacted Western 
Air Lines in accordance with the Board 
decision, requesting that a meeting be 
held for the purpose of determining the 
nature and size of arbitration panel to 
be utilized in considering this case. To 
date, no reply has been received from 
the Company. 

ALPA’s efforts in behalf of its mem- 
bership in the Route 68 Case will, in the 
future, prove of inestimable value. The 
first decision of the Board in this case 
was entirely adverse to the best inter- 
ests of the Western Air Lines pilots and 
to the air line piloting profession gen- 
erally. 

Only through a determined, concerted 
effort, was ALPA able to secure a re- 
opening of the case so that presentation 
could be made of evidence illustrating 
the direct effects of the Board’s earlier 
decision on the affected pilot personnel. 
By virtue of ALPA’s effort the Board’s 
latest decision was issued in the re- 
opened Route 68 Case. 

That old bromide, “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try again,” has again paid its 
dividends. 





Safety Pigeon-holed 


remains to be seen. The answer to the ques- 
tion, what would an independent Air Safety 
Board do with an air safety problem of this 
kind, can be found in the record of the for- 
mer independent air safety agency from Au- 
gust, 1938, to June 30, 1940. 


PHOTO 6 This unusual crash picture re- 
veals another miraculous escape. On July 30, 
1950, the Flying Tiger C-46 came to rest in 
the backyard of a family residing adjacent 
to Stapleton Field, Denver, Colorado. Luckily 
there was no fire. According to reports, the 
cause of the accident was due to its gross 
weight of 48,268 lbs. being too great to enable 
it to climb out of mile-high Stapleton Field. 

And so it goes. The question is how long 
must we wait? Must the air traveling public 
wait to receive assurance of a maximum de- 


gree of safety through the enactment of S. 8 
and H. R. 5561? 
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WEATHER "EYE" VIEW OF HURRICANE 


This is an actual radar 
scope photo of the At- 
lantic hurricane that by- 
passed Florida on August 
19 and headed for the 
shipping lanes off Cape 
Hatteras, North Carolina. 
It shows the clearly-de- 
fined “‘Eye” of the storm 
center. Top center storm 
winds were estimated at 
140 knots. The photo 
was made by a Navy Pri- 
vateer plane of the Hur- 
ricane Patrol Unit. The 
smartest minds in air 
line transportation on 
the subject of bad weath- 
er flying are convinced 
that until cockpit instru- 
mentation is able to re- 
produce images of the 
kind pictured here to show pilots the cores of thunderstorms and the danger areas of all 
bad weather movements, air liners will continue periodically to meet sufficiently violent 
turbulence to cause their destruction. There is litthe question but that the Northwest 
accident of June 24, 1950, in the southeastern area of Lake Michigan was such an 
accident. The radar scope in the cockpit would very likely have prevented this crash. 








Psychotic in the Cockpit? 


Had your Oedipus Complex checked lately? 

Reports have reached Headquarters that there is another wave of psychiatry 
activity on one of the larger air lines and a partial revival of the psychoanalysis ap- 
proach. 

That revival was reflected in a talk Dr. Maurice N. Walsh gave to the Aero- 
Medical Association. The Mayo Clinic physician said: 

“A psychiatric evaluation should be made of all transport flyers together with 
periodic reevaluation because of the relatively high incidence of psychotic depressions 
during the age groups in which many transport pilots now are.” 

The question immediately comes to mind—who is going to make a psychiatric 
evaluation of the psychoanalysts? And speaking of “psychotic depressions,” it isn’t 
necessary to go aloft to experience these phenomena. Dodging in the wrong direction 
when the home war department opens up with a barrage of well-directed kitchen 
utensils, or an extra large batch of unpaid bills, or an abrupt “No, I guess not,” will 
bring out suicidal tendencies more quickly than anything else. 

In any event, air line pilots are no different from anyone else, except that their 
working hours are too long. And what may make them appear odd and different is 
that fatigued “death warmed over” look brought on by a 48-hour-on-duty period, or 
something of that character. If the psychiatric sawbones desire to make psychiatric 
evaluations of air line pilots they might best start in on this end of the yardstick— 
with the view of diagnosing the effects on pilots from being off the well-known home 
cushions for spells that are brutal, and being away from home, on international opera- 
tions, as high as 28 days a month. Let the psychoanalysts try some of these things on 
their psychiatric approach violins, and see how it sounds. 

In any event, if the psychiatric approach is ever tried on you, Mr. ALPA member, 
pick up a telephone and call Headquarters. 


~~ ey 
















KOREAN AIRSTRIP The Korean war has proved once again the value of 


air lifts as one of the quickest and most vital means 
of fighting aggression. It would indeed be interesting to note the exact number of 
flights and the tonnage that has been transported from the United States to the 
Korean war zone and from Japan to Korea. Here is the far east end of the air lift 
operation. South Koreans are shown repairing an airstrip in Pusan. United Nations 
Courier planes are standing by. The labor methods and tools are completely primitive 
although effective. In World War II Chinese coolies built long modern airstrips in 
the same manner. 
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HOW HIGH IS UP— 
OR A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


There has been much discussion and 
there probably always will be diverse 
views on the subject of technological un- 
employment. One school of thought 
maintains that, particularly in the air line 
industry, more productive equipment will 
allow air lines to reduce fares to such an 
extent that the potential market for air 
travel will increase without limit. ‘An- 
other school of thought insists that the 
air lines have already penetrated into 
the first class travel market to a point 
which has already aroused the railroad 
and bus industries to a point of retalia- 
tion. There is no lack of evidence to 
support this theory; however, there has 
always been the question as to how suc- 
cessfully other lines of transportation 
can resist the onward march of air 
progress. 

Gazing into the future has never been 
an exact science, particularly where 
human beings are concerned, but the 
Port. of New York Authority has re- 
cently published a study of transportation 
entitled “Air Traffic Forecast 1950 to 
1980,” and it is claimed by no less an 
authority than the Authority itself that 
it is “the most thorough appraisal of 
factors involving air traffic ever at- 
tempted.” 

In: this study they have made what 
appears to be a pretty fair attempt at 
predicting how far expansion in the air 
line transport industry can go. In other 
words, what is the potential air travel 
market? The study agrees with the 
theory that airplane travel will never 
seriously compete with private. automo- 
biles in intercity travel, however, it does 
chart a progressive picture of deep in- 
roads into the railroad passenger market. 
The extent to which air traffic will 
expand, partially at the expense of the 





fears of technological unemployment. 
However, in view of the past trend in 
new equipment development and taking 
into consideration the new Turbo-Prop 
and Turbo-Jet planes already on the 
drafting boards, let us analyze how even 
this expansion might affect the profes- 
sion of the air line pilot in the future. 

According to the CAB, the 16 domestic 
trunklines flew roughly 6,600,000,000 pas- 
senger miles in 1949 and, according to 
the CAB, this was done with a total of 
4,762 pilots or approximately 2,381 crews. 
It, therefore, follows that each crew flew 
on the average about 2,771,900 passenger 
miles each in 1949 (6,600,000,000 ~ 2,381 
= 2,771,900). 

According to claims made by a major 
aircraft manufacturer, a jet plane which 
is now planned by them could be certi- 
fied by the CAA and flying on the air 
lines in 45 months. This plane, with a 
cruising speed of around 600 MPH (624 
MPH @ 20,600 feet), will carry 68 pas- 
sengers at a block-to-block speed of 460 
MPH. Assuming that planes of this type 
will be in common use 5 years from now 
and assuming in another 5 years will 
practically replace present equipment— 
10 years in all, or let’s be liberal and say 
15 years, or 1965, and assuming no 
change in pilots’ monthly flying hours, 
each crew in this jet could fly: 

80 (Hrs.) <X 460 MPH = 36,300 miles per 
month, 

68 (No. Seats) xX 36,800 Miles = 2,502,400 
seat miles per month. 

11% (Months) X 2,502,400 = 28,777,600 seat 
miles per ear. 


or 60% Load Factor = 17,266,560 passen- 
ger miles per year. 


The survey predicts 16,707,000,000 passenger 
miles for 1965: Dividing 16,707,000,000 pas- 
senger miles by 17,266,560 = 968 crews or 
1936 (968 xX 2) air line pilots needed to do 
this tremendous job. 

Thus, an increase of 153% in passenger 
miles could result in a reduction of 59% 
in pilot personnel. We know the speed is 
coming—the handwriting is on the wall 
for all who would read! We do NOT 
know that a continuously expanding 
economy will be enjoyed as this survey 
assumes, so all that can be assumed is 
that it might be worse, but it won’t be 
better. The pilots will, of course, be 
expected to make this transition from 
conventional planes to jets and will as 
time goes on be under even more tension 
in mentally absorbing this to- 














B 2 ‘ ee . tally new form of travel—or 
Estimate of Intercity Common Carrier Travel commuting. We can hope that 
(Millions of Passenger Miles) ae 
950-1980 the prediction is wrong, but we 
Total can dimly see the outline of 
Common / : things to come. 
AS a0 =. «28300 ~=—Ss600-~Ss«a S09 |-=sS it any wonder that pilots 
5 5 7 20 7 ; 
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fe etic ase ten epee 30 2ig | ductivity which would be im- 
es reee een 61,178 17,053 21,500 22:625 | possible but for their skill 
en, Change 1980 0 17;000 22,353 23,701 and which threatens their 
“over 1949 ...... +9.5% 42.4%  +238.7%  +10.2% | Very livelihood? And. is it 
any wonder that they are 
railroads, and partially due to many asking that their revenue pro- 


other factors, including an assumed ever 
expanding economy, is depicted in the 
table reproduced above. 

At first glance one reading this table 
and seeing that air passenger miles are 
predicted to increase from 6,600,000,000 
in 1949 to 22,000,000,353 by 1980, espe- 
cially if he is an air line pilot, is inclined 
to heave a sigh of relief and feel that 
this expansion should certainly erase any 
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ducing monthly miles be held 
to common sense figures to say nothing 
of the national defense aspects of the 
problem? To leave the problem to the 
carriers for solution would be like pour- 
ing water on top a very large sponge and 
expecting to see it flow out of the bot- 
tom. And irrespective of all the glib talk 
we hear on the subject, where the dollar 
sign appears—well that’s it. 











<< * 


In World War II the helicopter had not 
yet fully come into its own as an imple- 
ment of war. The helicopter has proved its 
worth unmistakably in the Korean war to 
supply troops cut off from their-units in 
isolated mountainous areas without food, 
ammunition and medical supplies and as 
one of the greatest means of rescue and 
transporting wounded in modern warfare. 
In the picture is shown the evacuation of a 
wounded Marine to a hospital in the rear. 








Apropos Indeed 
“For the fight is never won and 
the truth must never be forgotten 
that the price we pay for liberty 
is, indeed, the price of eternal 
vigilance.” 











“Pararescuin g” 





S/Sgt. Austin Little, Jr., of Carpenter, 
Mississippi, floats down from an H5H 


helicopter during pararescue training 
with the 7th Air Force rescue squadron 
at the U. S. air base in Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many. Little is a member of a U. S. air 
rescue team stationed in Germany. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


Glancing through the August, 1940 issue of the 
Air Line Pilot, the editor ran across an interesting 
summation entitled ‘“‘Do You Remember?” penned 
by him on the development of air transportation in 
the U. S. Let’s read it over again together in 1950: 

“On September 8, 1920, the first transcon- 
tinental airway was established in the United 
States. It was a rail-plane affair. Pilots 
turned over their mail to the railroads at 
nightfall. More than three days and 10 hours 
were required to deliver mail pouches weigh- 
ing a bare 400 pounds, sealed at Mineola, 
N. Y., to San Francisco. 

“Only 19 years ago, mail pilots, inaugurat- 
ing night flying, led by that immortal trail 
blazer JACK KNIGHT, groped their way 
across the continent to land by the light of 
lanterns and bonfires. Today, pilots navigate 
by radio and land at big terminals in the 
glare of floodlights aggregating millions of 
candle power. 

“Airway lights to permit day-night trans- 
continental flying were first installed in 1924. 
Building of emergency landing fields and de- 
velopment of better planes marked the prog- 
ress of aviation up to 1926. In 1927 pilots 
still flew ‘contact’ by watching the ground, 
and it took 32 hours coast to coast. Two way 
radio telephones were installed in transports 
in 1929. In 1933, Boeing cantilever wing 
transports, relieved of the wires and struts 
common to earlier planes, had cut the coast 
to coast flying time to 19% hours. 

“In 1950 . . . well, that’s another story.”’ 

Yes, and what a story it has become! Huge 
four-engine air liners carrying up to 60 pas- 
sengers flying from coast to coast in less than 
i2 hours. Military bombers and jet fighters 
have streaked eastward from the west coast 
to New York City in less than 5 hours. What 
does the future hold? Turbo prop transports 
and jet air liners replacing the already out- 
moded 300 mph DC-6 and Constellation air- 
craft of today and soon we’ll find these jet 
transports flying on our nation’s air lines, 
and yet there are those who say the time 
has not yet arrived to establish a top monthly 
mileage for air line pilots. Not surprising— 
not at all—your reporter remembers when his 
grandmother called the automobile the ‘“‘Dev- 
il’s Wagon,” and said, ‘‘I’ll walk first.’’ And 
when she heard about her grandson learning 
to fly—well, that was the last straw. With 
feeling, Grandma said, ‘‘If he ever comes fly- 
ing around here, I will turn my head.’”’ Poor 
Grandma forgot that no one can stop prog- 
ress and in the same way, no one can stop 
a revision of pilots’ pay formula and ‘“‘whoa- 
ing’? back on flying too many miles in a 
single month. 

* * 

The air line pilots are all familiar with the UAL- 
WAL Route 68 Case involving the purchase by 
United of Western Air Lines’ Route 68. It is inter- 
esting to note that 10 years ago, on August 14, 1940, 
a previous effort on the part of United Air Lines to 
purchase or merge with Western Air Express came 
to nausht. We quote from the August, 1940 Air 
Line Pilot: 

“AGAIN DENY UAL-WAE MERGER 

“On August 14, the CAB reaffirmed its pre- 
vious opinion and order denying United Air 
Lines the right to merge with or purchase 
all the assets of Western Air Express. Pre- 
viously, the CAB had decided against this 
merger request after overruling a favorable 
opinion of a special examiner called in to 
conduct the hearing. UAL promptly peti- 
tioned for reconsideration and reargument of 
the case which resulted in the affirming order 
of August 14.”’ 

In 1940, back in the early technological un- 
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First Time in any War 
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One of the G.I.’s adlibbed, “War is hel—icopter.” For the first ene in any war, 





helicopters are being used on the battle front as liaison planes and for evacuation of 
the wounded. Here is one of the queer-looking copters taking off in a forward posi- 
tion on a mountain side in Korea. In addition to being an excellent picture of the 
helicopter and the marines, at a front line position, it is a good view of the terrain 
and desolate countryside over which the present war against one of Bloody Joe’s satel- 


lites is being fought. 





employment days, UAL’s policy on the matter 
of absorbing the pilots of Western Air Lines 
was the acme of cooperation in an effort to 
do the right thing. In a letter from UAL’s 
J. A. Herlihy, dated January 6, 1940, addressed 
to the President of ALPA, there is stated: 

“If the merger is approved, United’s policy to- 
ward Western Air Pilots and Copilots will be to 
bring them all into our company and incorporate 
their names on the United Air Lines master seniority 
list, establishing their position on that list in accord- 
ance with the dates of their assignment to pilot or 
copilot duties with Western Air or any of its prede- 
cessor companies. It will also be our policy to grant 
to all former Western Air Express pilots and copilots 
so employed the same rights and privileges as are 
extended to the pilots of United Air Lines.’”’ 

The complete reversal of position taken by 
United since 1947, during its effort te pur- 
chase a small segment of Western Air Lines, 
clearly depicts the effects of the technological 
trend of our industry on labor management 
relations. In 10, to expand, an air line 


needed but te purchase more airplanes and 
hire more pilots. Today, an air line can ex- 
pand its operation by merely equipping itself 
with a fleet of oversized 5-mile-a-minute 
transports so speedy and productive that it 
finds an opportunity to furlough a large por- 
tion of its pilot force. But, the Korean situa- 
tion proved once again the fallacy, from a 
national defense aspect, of furloughing hun- 
dreds of highly trained air line pilots. The 
more logical approach, which is as inevitable 
as day following night, is to limit the month- 
ly miles that an air line pilot should be per- 
mitted to fly. Like all other workers, our 
nation’s pilots should share in the increased 
output of teday’s modern, highly productive 
air transports and, what is more, recognition 
should be given to the increased skills neces- 
sary to fly the more intricate, faster, and 
critical present-day equipment and the just 
plain added wear and tear on the human 
anatomy of traveling at hundreds of feet per 
second instead of just flying. 





And They Need 


Service, Too 


Sgt. Joseph Cook of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama is pictured 
checking the engine of a heli- 
copter. This copter is doing 
excellent war service, snatch- 
ing downed fighter pilots 
from behind the enemy lines. 
This base of operation is 
somewhere at the front in 
South Korea. The first of 
these machines was blown up 
by its pilot after he ran out 
of gas on a mission over 
enemy territory. The helicop- 
ter received its first baptism 
under fire during World War 
Il, when its potentialities as 
an instrument of rescue were 
first recognized. Further de- 
velopment of the helicopter 
as an adjunct to our civil avi- 
ation set-up by virtue of its 
mail carrying possibilities has 
brought the helicopter to a 
new high point in technical 
efficiency and public accept- 
ance. 
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Time Moves On--ALPA Building Moves to Completion 














PHOTO 1—Time: 3 p.m., Thursday, April 
28, 1949. The place: Chicago Municipal Air- 
port. The scene: The President of ALPA 
sinks the first spade into the soil, breaking 
ground for ALPA’s new building. The occa- 
sion was witnessed by many notables in the 
Air Line Pilots Association official family. At 
that time there was much legal paper work 
yet to complete before the building construc- 
tion could actually start. 

The first power shovelful of dirt was taken 
from the foundation area on July 11, 1998. 
Then came the rains and the wettest 12 
months that has been witnessed in Chicago 
for nearly 100 years. It didn’t just rain in 
Chicago. It rained incessantly and in torrents 
approximately every four days. Sometimes it 
rained continually for several weeks. It is 
against this kind of time killing obstacle that 
the construction of the ALPA building was 
forced to struggle, plus all of the obstacles 
that are created by excessive rain and unset- 
tled weather generally in building construc- 
tion in the Chicago area. As in flying, every- 
thing in the building world moves according 
to a schedule and bad weather affects build- 
ing schedules terrifically. The rainy weather 
was actually so bad that it was impossible to 
complete the roof. It was either raining or 
freezing, sleeting or something and concrete 
slabs cannot be poured in this kind of weath- 
er in the open without being almost com- 
pletely ruined during the process. 

Finally, on December 9, 1949, there was half 
a roof on the building. The other end was 
still standing open waiting for the rain and 
weather to cease only for a short period so 
that the concrete could be poured—but the 
bad weather persisted. Finally, President 
Behncke said, we will put a cheap tar paper 
roof on the open part of the building and 
proceed with construction and tear it off to 
pour the concrete when and if the bad weath- 
er ever subsides. This was done and con- 
struction was recommenced. 


PHOTO 2—Finally after struggling through 
a fall and winter under these kinds of condi- 
tions, the building took shape as pictured 
here. Everybody heaved a huge sigh of relief 
when spring came to Chicago because it was 
felt that good weather was on the way and 
the building would progress more rapidly. 
Again there was disappointment because the 
rains continued. Even though the roof was 
completed, the building was otherwise com- 
pletely open and every time it rained, con- 
struction would be stopped for several days 
until things dried out and it rained again and 
again, and hard. But the building went on 
spasmodically and finally, today, its state of 
completion is shown in PHOTO 3—approxi- 
mately five months behind schedule. At the 
time of the 1lth Convention, on October 31, it 
is hoped that the building outer structure 
will be completed, including all internal work 
with the exception of the finishing of certain 
partitions, ceilings, lighting and decorating, 
and part of the lobby construction. Anyway, 
the worst is over and the rain and bad weath- 
er obstacle has been overcome. 

Construction men are in agreement that the 
last six to 14 months have been the worst 
they have ever witnessed respecting weather 
obstacles in the building industry in Chicago, 
and to think that ALPA had to pick this year 
of all years to build its Headquarters build- 
ing. The first of 1951 will find ALPA’s new 
Headquarters building complete with the ex- 
ception of internal finishing work that we 
could rush into and get done almost overnight 
—but what a job we would get. On the other 
hand, we can take another several months 
and have it done right. President Behncke 
says, ‘“‘We will take our time and have it 
done right. We have been through a lot and 
we are not, at this time, going to put on 
extra crews to do a lot of speéd-up work and 
come out with faulty interior construction and 
inferior finishing work.’”’ The workmanship 
that has gone into ALPA’s building is excep- 
tional and has been pronounced over and over 
again by the building people in the Chicago 
area as one of the finest, best planned, best 
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“GERIATRICS” 

Geriatrics is a medical term derived from 
two Greek words meaning ‘care of old age.”’ 
Thus it covers the study of disease and care 
of the aged, a growing problem brought 
about by the advances of medicine. 

What is old age? How can it be deter- 
mined? In 1850, the average length of life 
was 40 years. Persons achieving that age 
were considered old, yet today the average 
life span is 67.2. 

The chronological age, or the years spent 
in living, has nothing to do with the physi- 
ological age, which is the evolution of natural 
changes in the body. Many persons are spry 
and full of zest at seventy while, on the other 
hand, there are some individuals who are 
‘“‘old”’ at twenty. 

Actually old age is not a disease but rather 
that period when the tissues and muscles of 
the body break down and lose their elasticity. 
Advancing years bring about many changes 
in the body which affect the kidneys, the 
heart, the eyes and the ears. Then there are 
cancer, arthritis, and the many changes in 
the glands of the body. And again, there is 
the mental deterioration often associated with 
senility, 

Thus the process of aging, the problems of 
the aged and the more common diseases and 
disabilities associated with aging are met by 
the physician in the field of geriatrics. 

Children today must be taught the impor- 
tance of geod nutrition and good health for 
it is they who will form the ‘‘aged’’ popula- 
tion of tomorrow. 


Understanding is essential in those asso- 
ciated with the older person. Emotionally 
his problem is great. Very often a certain 
age marks his retirement from an occupation 
that has not only made him economically 
sound, but kept him busy and useful. Thus, 
reaching this age, the emotional conflict is 
great because of the feeling of inadequacy 
and of not being wanted. 


Wrong is the attitude of the aged not to 








Building Nears Completion 


appearing and best constructed buildings that 
has been put up in this vast area for a long 
time. This is something that reflects credit 
to the air line pilots—a real value and a real 
investment. And now is the time to take a 
look at the building before the final cover is 
put on, and see the vast integral mass of 
machinery, conduits, pipes, automatics, elec- 
trical fixtures and all the rest of it. Now is 
the time to see the top workmanship and 
planning that has gone into the building that 
not only makes it one of the best buildings 
ever put up in the Chicago area but also the 
cleanest looking and best planned and with 
not one foot of waste space—complete utility. 

Normal expectancy of construction is gen- 
erally referred to as 20 to 30 years. he 
trades who have worked on ALPA’s building 
say that the normal expectancy of ALPA’s 
building cannot be measured in decades but 
must be measured in centuries. It took us a 
long time to decide to build a Headquarters 
building. The job should have been done 15 
years ago but the air line pilots couldn’t 
make up their minds. Now we have a build- 
ing, completely modern and at least ten years 
ahead of today’s building designs and meth- 
ods. And every air line pilot living today, 
including our children, need not worry about 
a second building because all these people 
will be making out flight plans at the far 
end of that last flight to the west that we all 
must take before the structure at 55th and 
Cicero in Chicago will fall in decay. 
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Kyomito is a steel manufac- 


For Kyomito---240 Tons of Bombs 


turing city in North Korea. On 
August 30, one wave of B-29’s 
dropped 240 tons of bombs on 
this communist steel manufac- 
turing center. The destructive 
toll by heavy bombardment in 
the Korean war is not yet 
known. We do know that Com- 
rades Vishinsky and Malik 
have been crying “Uncle” be- 
fore the United Nations assem- 
bly, and they have admitted 
that the principal communist 
cities of North Korea have 
been 90 per cent destroyed by 
our heavy bombardment. Let 
that be a lesson to the prevari- 
cating Reds. Perhaps hence- 
forth they will not be so anx- 
ious to walk around with big 
chips on their shoulders. 








try new things, for actually the capacity to 
learn is retained to an appreciable degree 
throughout life. Older persons should be en- 
couraged to new fulfilments of life’s enter- 
prise. Small hobbies have yielded big divi- 
dends when put to use occupationally. Any- 
thing that provides a feeling of usefulness 
and a purpose in living is extremely impor- 
tant to every man and woman. 

Today’s industrial trends point to the com- 
pulsory retirement of workers, a major fac- 
tor in the increasing unrest among older per- 
sons. It’s a young world, they say, and the 
older person’s day is over. How much better 


to retain the skill and experience of the 
older person by placing him in a position 
where he can produce, even on a limited 
basis, and thus retain his own individuality 
as a useful citizen. Even part-time work will 
do much to keep the vast army of older per- 
sons from becoming a community problem. 
You’re as young as you feel, so refrain 
from wondering how old is old. Keep pace 
with new interests, make your hobbies pro- 
ductive or learn a new business. Don’t count 
your age by adding your years. Instead en- 
joy the mental maturity that comes with 
understanding and experience. 








GREETING IS GRIM pherynats Brig. Gen. William me Brice (Top) 


gives the business to a new group of Marine Corps 
Air Reservists—the first to be called to active service on one of the latest mobilization 
plans. Pictured also is Maj. Gen. Field Harris, commanding general of the Ist Marine 
Aircraft Wing. He is the grim old sea warrior who has the map of the Marine Corps 
between his collar and the visor of his cap—in other words, his face. Marine fighter 
pilots (Bottom), returning from their first strike over Korea, are shown handing 
their report to Captain John S. Thach. It was the first aerial attack by Marine flyers 
in Korea. They operate from a light carrier in close support of land Marine forces. 
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EFFECTS OF RAPID DECOMPRESSION 


Editor’s Note: An ALPA member recently questioned the 
Engineering & Air Safety Department concerning the dangers 
of cockpit window failure in a pressurized aircraft. In an effort 
to determine a factual analysis of this problem, a letter from 
ALPA’s Engineering & Air Safety Department was dispatched 
to the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, setting forth the follow- 
ing question: “How dangerous would it be if the front or side 
windows on a Constellation would fail during pressurized 
flight?” Lockheed’s answer to this question is quoted below: 

“Since no windshield panel on the Constellation has ever 
failed (as distinguished from cracking) during pressurized flight, 
we have no directly applicable experience to report. The flight 
experience we do have on this subject is principally from one 
test on the Constellation and one case of a blown skylight, 
directly over the pilot, on the Constitution. 

“In the case of the Constitution, the pilot, Mr. A. W. LeVier, 
reported his reactions as follows: ‘The explosive decompres- 
sion, due to window above pilot’s head blowing out, occurred at 
170 mph at 25,000 ft. level flight run. I was pilot at the time 
and the impression I got was quite a loud report, accompanied 
by a tornado-like wind which appeared to have quite a force 
acting on me. This terrific rush of air apparently had a suck- 
ing tendency on me during the time that there was a differen- 
tial pressure. This probably lasted for two seconds. It was also 
accompanied by a fog which was caused by the rapid expansion 
of atmosphere in the airplane. To the best of my memory, it 
had no ill effects on the handling of the airplane. 

“ ‘By the time I was able to get my oxygen mask turned 
on and to my face, I did feel the effects of anoxia. I do not 
consider that part of it as being hazardous. We discontinued 
the tests and proceeded with caution to L.A.T. and landed 
without incident.’ 

“The Constellation test was conducted by the Aero Medical 
Laboratory at Wright Field July 28, 1944. The purpose of this 
test was, ‘To assay the effect of rapid decompression on a large 
group of unselected subjects and to record the times of decom- 
pression resulting from the production of a large vent in the 
side of the airplane.’ Decompression was accomplished by rup- 





turing a special pa- 
per diaphragm with 
a sharp blow. This 
diaphragm was 310 
square inches in 
area and held in a 
wood framework 
which was con- 
structed to fit ex- 
actly into the right 
side emergency exit, 
situated near the 
middle of the pas- 
senger cabin. There 
were approximately 
40 personnel seated 
in the passenger cab- 
in during the test. 


“The only univer- 
sal sensation noted 
during the decom- 
pressions was a 
rapid gust of air 


“Octoprop™ 











The world’s largest and most power- 


persons encountered any difficulty with ‘clearing’ the ears 
during this rapid decompression, and these were of a very 
mild degree. These individuals are also known to be hyper- 
sensitive to pressure changes in this respect. Considering the 
answers to other questions, it is safe to conclude that no one 
experienced any difficulty during this decompression.’ 

“These results, plus other somewhat less related tests and 
experiences, lead to the following conclusions: 

“(1) The ‘effects of anoxia at high altitudes are greatly 
accelerated by fear and excitement during emergency condi- 
tions. In view of this, all crew members should have oxygen 
masks ready for use on pressurized flights at altitudes where 
anoxia is likely to occur in the event that pressurization is lost. 
The crew should be trained to operate efficiently in caring for 
the passengers during an emergency. (2) Normally no discom- 
fort will be experienced during or after mild explosive decom- 
pression. (3) One of the dangers of anoxia is that often the 
person suffering from the effects does not realize it. (4) Crew 
members should keep their safety belts fastened at all times. 
(5) Glass from a broken windshield panel will be blown clear 
of the flight station when failure occurs in pressurized flight. 
Comprehensive wind tunnel tests also indicate that the same 
would hold true even in unpressurized flight since there are 
suction loads on all forward facing or side facing glass panels 
in the pilot’s cockpit. 

“It appears that the answer to the specific question ‘How 
dangerous would it be if a windshield panel on a Constellation 
would fail?’ is that all of the dangers that undoubtedly exist 
can be safely overcome by adherence to emergency procedures 
based on the above conclusions.” 

The above appears to be a practical answer to ALPA’s 
question. It is suggested that the above information and rec- 
ommendations be kept in mind by all pilots regardless of the 
type of pressurized aircraft flown. The main points to be kept 
in mind on all pressurized aircraft to avoid the dangers of 
rapid decompression are as follows: 

1. Keep seat belts fastened at all times. 

2. Keep oxygen equipment handy. 

3. Know your emergency procedures involving rapid de- 
compression. 

4,.Descend as 
quickly as possible. 
In addition to the 
above, we recently 
attended a CAA mov- 
ie, based on some 
explosive decompres- 
sion tests which the 
CAA has conducted, 
proving the dangers 
of explosive decom- 
pression. A dummy, 
the same size and 
weight of an aver- 
age man, was placed 
in an air line type 
seat next to a win- 
dow mock-up in a 
pressurized chamber 
simulating a passen- 
ger’s position in an 
airliner. The window 
was then punctured 
and the dummy was 
lifted bodily out of 
his seat and blown 
out of the cabin win- —Acme Photo 
dow by the forces What's in the wind with propellers? 
involved in the de- | Here's a man trying to find the answer. 
compression. This | One of the scale-model props used in 
experiment was re- high-speed propeller performance tests is 

peated several times ok to R hief 
with the same re- bie deb y eorge : arent cnie aero- 
sults. Designs are dynamicist of the United Aircraft Corp- 
being perfected to | oration. The models made possible the 
eliminate the danger | projection of full-scale performances on 
the basis for 600-miles-an-hour tests in 





PIONEERING IN 
PROPELLERS 





of losing a pilot or 
passenger. In _ the 





ful aircraft propeller, an 8-bladed giant 
over 19 feet in diameter, dwaris an em- 
ployee of the Curtis-Wright Corporation 
at Caldwell, New Jersey. The newly de- 
signed propeller, nicknamed the “Octo- 
prop” because of its streamlined resem- 
blance to the tentacled sea-monster, 
will be used with gas turbine engines 
of 10,000-15,000 horsepower. The dual- 
rotation propeller has been delivered to 
the Air Materiel Command at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, and is expected to 
be subjected to extensive tests at the 





U. S. Air Force Development Center. 
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throughout the ship 
directed toward the 
opening and con- 
densed water vapor 
seen and felt after 
the 3-second decom- 
pression. The mean 
velocity of air 
through the hole 
was calculated at 
354 m.p.h. (Note: 
The subjects closest 
to the opening felt 
no definite pull to- 
ward it.) Only three 


meantime, let’s keep 
our seat belts fas- 
tened. 

If any pilot has 
had experience 
which tends to dis- 
agree with or devi- 
ate from any of the 
policies advocated in 
this article, please 
communicate such 
experiences to the 
ALPA Engineering 
& Air Safety De- 
partment. 





an eight-foot wind tunnel. The swept- 
back propeller and the “hour glass’ type 
blade shown alongside (right) were among 
several radical designs discarded after 
tests proved their unsuitability. Research 
now is concentrated on refinement of 
square-tipped, rectangular-shaped blades, 
similar in appearance to those on the plane 
in the background and those used on 
modern transports. The thinned-down rec- 
tanqular blades have an efficiency rating 
of 80 per cent at speeds up to 600 miles 
an hour. 
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WASHINGTON SLIPSTREAM 





The political tempo in Washington 
centering around the aviation industry, 
both civilian and military branches, in- 
creased tremendously as the 81st Con- 
gress, Second Session was brought to a 
close for a brief accounting with the 
constituents and voters back in the 
home districts where Members of the 
House and Senate will remain until 
November 27. 

The Secretary of the Air Force, 
Thomas K. Finletter, had barely oc- 
cupied his new office in the Defense De- 
partment when the heads of the civilian 
agencies were shifted to fill up the gap 
caused by the resignation of the Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr. Delos W. Rent- 
zel moved over into the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and has been named 
Chairman of the Board by the White 
House. Moving up a notch behind him 
in the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Donald W. Nyrop finds himself Ad- 
ministrator for that sprawling Hydra- 
headed agency. 

In viewing these political shifts the in- 
clination is to endorse the moves as a 
decided improvement in the leadership 
of the twin aviation agencies, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Industry in general 
holds great expectations of improve- 
ments now that a well-grounded opera- 
tional man is heading the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Improvements in this 
field will be slower, however, due to the 
remaining four votes on the Board. 

In the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion with its one-man leadership struc- 
ture, the possibilities of immediate 
changes for improvement are greater 

. . particularly under the guiding hand 
of Don Nyrop who has not permitted 








And my, my, 
TAKES A BATH jin my my: 
wear a bathing suit. The reason is he 
doesn’t need one. This unusual Korean 
war scene is of an American gunner 
whose gun position is located near a 
South Korean port. When he feels the 
urge for a bath, he merely dives off the 
sandbags around his gun and comes up 
minus all the grime and dirt that is al- 
ways a part of any war. 
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himself to be bound by red tape nor re- 
gional insubordination. Time will tell 
whether or not the impact of “influence” 
will prevent these two men from ac- 
complishing long awaited and badly 
needed housecleaning programs within 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
* * ” 


House and Senate leaders gave the 
green light to defense legislation during 
the closing days of the Second Session 
of the 81st Congress. Aviation legislation 
left pending includes: 


1. H.R. 5561—S. 8, the reestablishment of 
the Independent Air Safety Board. This legis- 
lation will receive consideration with the re- 
turn of Congress November 27. There is a 
remote possibility that Civil Aeronautics 
Board Chairman Delos W. Rentzel may look 
at this legislation in a new light. It is hoped 
that under the leadership of Donald W. Ny- 
rop the Civil Aeronautics Administration will 
realize that its responsibilities in air safety 
would be greatly improved and the friction 
now encountered in the overlapping in the 
air safety picture between the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board removed by the _ clear-cut 
policies contained in legislation providing for 
an Independent Air Safety Board. 

2. H.R. 7789—S. 3295, the so-called ‘‘union 
shop” bill. This legislation has been the 
object of a great deal of misleading propa- 
ganda in the field and is not thoroughly 
understood. Actually the legislation will give 
those employees now covered by the Railway 
Labor Act the same privileges enjoyed by 
the employees governed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act . . . with respect to “‘union shop’? em- 
ployee agreements - on an OPTIONAL 
basis. With this equity in labor legislation 
established, the employees of any craft or 
class on any carrier covered under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, may decide by majority vote 
whether or not they wish to negotiate the 
“union shop’? into a particular employee- 
carrier agreement. 

3. H.R. 9184—S. 2437, separation of subsidy 
and air mail pay. Congress is almost certain 
to pass legislation to break down air mail 
pay and subsidies. Just how this will be 
done and by whom has not been determined 
at this date. Congressional leaders are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the public’s 
growing interest in Government subsidies. 
This includes everything from potatoes to air 
lines. 

4. S. 3504—H.R. 8536, the so-called proto- 
type testing bill. This legislation was passed 
by Congress and at this writing still remains 
unsigned by the President, (but no doubt will 
be) and must face the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees where funds still 
remain to be approved. No definite plans 
are in evidence at the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration for the $12% million ‘‘testing’’ 
program. 

5. H.R. 9733—S. 4169; this legislation was 
dropped into the hopper during the closing 
day of Congress. It would provide war risk 
insurance to cover civilian aviation in a man- 
ner similar to the coverage of the Maritime 





It’s a Rough Day 


“It was a sort of a rough day,” admits 
Ist Lt. Frank C. Buzze of Syracuse, New 
York, as he examines the fifty caliber 
tracer bullet which tore a hole in the 
rubber life raft pack on which he was 
sitting. This happened on his first flight 
of the day. Two hours later he brought 
a battle-damaged F-51 fighter in for a 
successful crash landing. He encountered 
no trouble on his third mission. “My 
luck’s getting better,” he said. 





industry. These bills are so preliminary that 
no consideration is likely before the next 
Congress. 

6. S. 4164—H.R. 9727, so-called civilian air- 
man training act of 1950. This legislation 
proposes a $150 million pilot training program 
similar to the old Civilian Pilot Training 
Program and will require considerable study 
and work before there is any likelihood of it 
becoming law. At the moment no comment 
from the military leaders has been made 
public concerning their approval or disap- 
proval of this measure. The bill may be 
written off as far as the 8ist Congress is 
concerned but will no doubt be reintroduced 
at the beginning of the 82nd Congress in 
January. 

In summarizing the 81st Congress— 
particularly the committees of the 
House and Senate where aviation legis- 
lation is handled—little if anything has 
been done to increase Air Safety. The 
actions of these committees, and espe- 
cially in the Senate, have been in- 
fluenced almost entirely by the dollar 
sign rather than by Air Safety. It is 
hoped that the members of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, their friends and the 
air travelling public, will look closely at 
their ballots in November and register 
their disapproval of the lack of con- 
sideration for Air Safety by the present 
Congress. 





ITS AN OSCILLOSCOPE SCREEN 


Professor O. G. Villard Jr., 
Stanford University electrical en- 
gineer, prepares to photograph 
the detection of a meteor’s pas- 
sage through the upper atmo- 
sphere on an oscilloscope screen, 
while A. M. Peterson (left) ob- 
serves the same indication on an- 
other screen. Their study has pro- 
duced vital information on the 
speed and direction of wind as 
high as 80 miles above the earth. 
Knowledge of the high altitude 
winds is particularly useful to 
weather forecasters and is of value 
to high altitude aircraft designers. 














WHAM-M-O 





Leaving a stream of fire in its wake, 
another of the Navy’s new “Ram”’ rockets 
(Column 2) screams toward its target 
after being fired from an F4U Corsair 
shown above. This type of rocket is de- 
signed specifically for anti-tank use. It 
can be used against other heavily armed 
vehicles and ships, as well as concrete 
and earth fortifications. Here it is shown 
being used on a Korean fuel and muni- 
tion train. In the lower right hand pic- 
ture is shown the train blazing after be- 
ing hit by the “Ram” rocket. Many 
people believe that had it not been for 
our Air Force, the North Korean com- 
munists would have pushed us into the 
sea. The answer to this question will, of 
course, never be known but we do know 
that without our Air Force, it would cer- 
tainly have been a much longer and a 
much more costly war in lives and equip- 
ment. 





Are you wearing a new ALPA em- 
blem? The new pin, which is superior 
to the old in every way, is available 
at Headquarters for $1.20 each. It 
has a bronze base and is gold plated 
with the letters, ALPA, cut clear and 
distinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now! 











Dangerous Burden 





Landing on a carrier on its return 
from a Korean raid, an F4U Corsair 
drops a live rocket (arrow) on the flight 
deck (1). Daring crewmen, knowing its 
deadliness, rush to the missle and lift it 
in their arms (2). Bearing the rocket 
between them, they walk rapidly but 
carefully toward the ship’s stern (3). 
Then into the sea, the heroes hurl their 
dangerous burden as another saga is writ- 


ten into the annals of the U. S. Navy (4). 
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$50,000 for 53 
Pan Am. Pilots 


On August 22, 1950, Judge Robert G. 
Simmons, a neutral appointed by the 
PAA Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment 
to hear deadlocked grievances, handed 
down an award which will benefit the 
PAA pilots in excess of $50,000. 

The grievance was based upon the 
Company’s transfer in 1945-46 of Master 
Copilots from PAA’s Ocean Divisions to 
its Latin American Division from which 
base they were flown as Regular Co- 
pilots at Regular Copilots’ pay. The pi- 
lots contended this transfer constituted 
a demotion out of seniority in violation 
of Section 5 (c) of the Employment Agree- 
ment. PAA defended on two grounds: 
(1) That the grievance had not been filed 
on time and (2) That the transfer was 
not a “demotion” but an “assignment” 
and therefore legal under Section 11 (a). 

Judge Simmons overruled the Com- 

pany’s first defense pointing out “the 

Company had not been prejudiced 

k by the delay ... Whatever prej- 
udice arising as a result of the 
delay is a prejudice to the 

pilots, not to the Company.” 
He also overruled the sec- 
ond defense, stating in 
his Decision, “Two 

things happened. The 
pilots were reduced 
from a Master Co- 

pilot‘to a Reg. 
ular  Copilot 
grade. They 
had __ their 
pay re- 
duced 


































in ac- 
cord with 
the pay 
schedule of 
the agreement. 
Taken together 
these two things 
amount to a demo- 
tion in the ordinary 
meaning of that word.” 
Pursuant to this award, 
approximately 53 PAA 
pilots will receive an amount 
in excess of $50,000. It is par- 
ticularly significant because it 
conclusively rebuts a Company 
contention of long standing, namely, 
that Copilots do not enjoy the bene- 
fits of Section 5 (c) of the PAA pilots’ 
agreement. It also establishes the Com- 
pany must set forth at the first griev- 
ance hearing any defense which _ it 
has; any defense not raised at that time 
will be deemed waived. Heretofore, it 
has been the Company practice merely 
to deny categorically all grievances with- 
out stating any reasons and then “spring” 
these reasons for the first time when the 
case goes to the Adjustment Board. Ob- 
viously, an extremely unfair procedure. 
After publication of the $50.000 Copi- 
lot award, Headquarters received numer- 
ous inquiries from pilots desiring to par- 
ticipate but whose names were not in- 
cluded in the Record. Judge Simmons’ 
Award is restricted to “the grieving pi- 
lots named in the Record.” Prior to the 


What It Takes 





When the Japs pulled their sneak raid 
on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, 
U. S. Navy Chaplain Howell Maurice 
Forgy spoke the immortal words, “Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition.” 
Here we see another type of ammunition 
passer and will you look at the shoulders. 
Crewmen Gale R. Nichols, Whitehall, Illi- 
nois (left), and Donald D. Bernbeck, 
Utica, Kansas (right), load 5-inch rockets 
en the wing of a Douglas Sky Raider 
aboard a U. S. Navy carrier operating 
somewhere off the coast of South Korea. 
Doubtlessly, the use of rocket armament 
on our fighter planes, instead of only ma- 
chine-gun and bombing installations, and 
the supersonic speeds attained in battle, 
account for some of the trouble we expe- 
rienced in getting geared for modern 
aerial warfare in the Korean War, but 
when our air fighters became acclimated 
to these new methods and equipment, we 
ceased to be the chased, and became the 
chasers. 





hearing, Headquarters exerted every ef- 
fort to effect the participation of all 
PAA pilots qualified to participate. Be- 
tween May 19, 1950, and June 29, 1950, 
four separate letters were sent to all 
Councils, announcing the forthcoming 
hearings. This illustrates two points: 
(1) Pilots must maintain close contact 
either with their Local Executive Coun- 
cil or. with Headquarters if they are to 
derive full benefits from their Association 
membership and (2) No one can afford to 
let others “run interference” in any 
hearing and hope to later share the 
benefits. 
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Modern Ancients 





The ancient and ageless Orient is tak- 
ing jet and rocket warfare without a bat 
of its eye. The Japanese above busy 
themselves in their rice paddy without an 
upward glance at an Air Force F-80 
Shooting Star taking off for a mission 
against the North Koreans. Your editor 
is tempted to observe that the Kellogg 
Cereal Company might well set up a 
plant in Japan for boxing F-80 “Rice 
Crispies.” 





1950 CONVENTION 
NOTICE 


The Eleventh Biennial Conven- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation will be held October 31 
(Tuesday) to November 4 (Satur- 
day), 1950, at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 











“Straighten Out” 


) 


Landing Signal Officer Lt. Leroy R. Mix 
for a 7th fleet carrier air group signals an 
incoming plane to straighten its approach 
before landing on the flight deck. Lt. (J.G.) 
George A. Bane (behind Mix) and Lt. 
(J.G.) Emmet B. Boutwell (left, foreground) 
alternated as LSO during the two-day 
strike on the east coast of Korea. The 
man with the glasses checks each plane 
in the landing pattern to see if its tail 
hook is down. The striped suit and signal 
paddles sported by the LSO are of lu- 
minous cloth to afford maximum visibility. 


Aucust, 1950 

















By the 
Airline Pilots 
KARL’S “CLANKMOBILE” 


Here’s one too good to keep in the closet. Curtain, First Act: Late Friday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1950. The old man, the “Pres” himself, was scheduled to leave for Wash- 
ington. It was a busy day and the leaving time was 5:00 p.m. To tighten up the 
schedule still more, there was a last minute inspection of the building construction 
and finally it got to be minutes and then parts of minutes to get home, get dressed, 
pick up heavily loaded briefcases, last minute instructions and the mad rush for the 
terminal. Curtain, Second Act: It seems that one of our negotiators, well known to 
many pilots, one Karl J. Ulrich, has been sporting a new “Clankmobile.” Don’t ask 
any questions about its procurement, how 


or when or anything like that, let’s just — f — 

say he’s got one and stop there. Said Karl Nn JO O\ fr 

to the Old Man, “I'll take you to the field —| n Ra U —— oO! 
nn 


in my brand new automobile. I have many ' Guar’ THE Cms ) 
things to talk to you about and it’s the AQUIETEST ) =) 








only chance I'll have to see you.” Another MOTOR 1 EVER 

great rush and they are off in a cloud of ' REARD/ rm 
confusion. Everything went well until @ / 1 - 
only three blocks from their destination, S 
there was a big wheeze, more little 
wheezes and several very weak wheezes 
and then a death rattle under the hood. 
The great “Clankmobile” had stalled right 
in the very middle of 63rd Street. Karl said, 
“IT CAN’T BE, IT JUST CAN’T HAPPEN 
TO ME,” while he clicked the starter but- 
ton at least 50 times or it may have even 
been more, and made many foul noises with his lips. But here they were, three 
blocks from destination and three minutes to cover said three blocks. Finally the Old 
Man said, “I’ll ask some kind motorist to take me the rest of the way.” The kind 
motorist turned out to be the usual cross-section of the dear public that are all hard 
of hearing when it comes to even the slightest gesture of kindness to a fellow human. 
Finally right out of the blue, there came a Yellow Cab. With still two minutes to go, 
the day was saved. The next day, the “Pres” wrote Karl a letter on another subject 
to which the following postscript was added: “I am still holding ny nose respecting 
a certain automobile ride I had yesterday. I suggest you get a Stanley Steamer and 
if we run out of steam, we could burn a few old newspapers under the old boiler 
and get up at least enough power to go three blocks. I hope you were able to get 
home in time to make the plane for Memphis the next day. One thing I can say 
about your automobile is that it certainly is silent. There wasn’t a sound except you 
clicking the starting button and the foul noises you made with your mouth and the 
awful death rattle or whatever you have under the hood. Come around some day 
and [ll let you ride in a good automohile.” 

* * * 


A DOLLAR SIX BITS 


Before the atom bomb was revealed to the public, the Senate decided to investi- 
gate the mysterious doings down in Tennessee, and a committee headed by Harry S. 
Truman, then a senator, went down to find out what was being done with the money. 
The senators prowled around and asked a lot of questions. Finally, Senator Truman 
stepped up to a man operating a machine that looked like something created by Rube 
Goldberg. 

“And just what are you making?” the president-to-be asked. : 

The worker looked at him a moment, shifted his tobacco quid and said: “Dollar 
seventy-five an hour!” 








* * * 


SHE’S SUPERSONIC 


Today a fad is sweeping the country of selecting beautiful feminine lovelies as 
being symbolic of most everything. In the papers recently we have seen Miss 
Sweater Girl of 1950, Miss Chiropractic Health Week, and Miss Sauerkraut, and, not 
to be outdone, flying men have selected their own symbol of loveliness Miss 
Gravity.” She is Miss Phyllis Kirk, appearing in the film “Our Very Own. he has 
been voted “Miss Gravity of 1950” by the naval 
aviators stationed at the Atlantic City Naval Air 
Station. There is no denying that the gravity of 
the attractive Miss Kirk spells caution to anyone 
who plans to circle this “star” without spinning in. 
This beautiful vision of loveliness moves even the 
grizzly old editor of this doughy ol’ sheet to poetic 
memories. “A Book of Verse beneath the bough; 
time on my hands; a loaf of bread and thou; 
besides me singing in the wilderness’—or some- 
thing like that from the poems of the ancient 
Omar Khayyam. It is to wonder what that old 
master of down-to-earth philosophy on life in the 
raw would say if he were to awaken today and 
look up to see a plane go by overhead at “Whoosh” 
500 MPH, and what he would say if he saw “Miss 
Gravity.” Yes—what would he say? Perhaps, 
“Alas, Alas, I was born 2,000 years too soon.” 
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Active Duty 

Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L. J—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd —UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hlurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Artiur—Bran. ff 
Mitchell, 1. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, Jolin—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active Duty—Navy 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 


Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 


Active—Accidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd —UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, Hl. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Iniand 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 





Su Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J.. Jr—NWA 
Clark, F. M—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 

Cohn, H. G.—WAS 


. Cole, D. C.—UAL 


Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fletcher, David B.—TWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gray, George—EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I1.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hammitt, Haldon J.—TWA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 


Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 


LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 


Lehr, R. B—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 


Lind, Robert C.—NWA 


Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 


Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 


Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 


McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 


McKeirnan, P. S—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 


Miller, B. D.—AA 

Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 


Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 


Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 


Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 


Pickup, C. V.—UAL 


Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 


Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Pope, Francis—TWA 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAI 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 


Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 


Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H—AA 


Salisbury, H. M_—TWA 


Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 


Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 


Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sheiton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Webb, Walton B.—TWA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 
Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 
Worthen, J. A—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Andrews, Clyde M.—NAL 
Bedell, Charles W.—PAA 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Briggs, Edwin—CAP 

Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 

Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A.—CA 

Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 
Kite, Don N.—AA 

Leist, G. D.—PCA 
Maguire, R.C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
McCracken, H. Wayne—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Waidner, Claude F.—EAL 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. H. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Doty, D. E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Dunn, S. M. 
Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R. E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J 
Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. G. 
Latz, W. G. 
Leak, E. L. 
Little, R. J. 


Maas, E. A. 
McConnell, W. M 
McMakin, R. A. 
Minor, R. T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Nicholson, Raymond F. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 

Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. S. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. M. 
Splittstoesser, E. A 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 

Steen, J. L. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L. 
Wixon, Jack 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 





